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NOTICES. 


& All debts for the Colonization Herald and African Repository, to be remitted te 
S. Wirxeson, Colonization Rooms, Wastiington. Also, all communications in relation 
to the Repository,—the subscribers to which are earnestly requested to remit one year’s 


subscription in advance. , 
0 No letters to the Repository, will be taken out of the office, unless post paid. 


gr This work is now subject to newspaper postage only. 





EXPEDITION NOW PREPARING FOR LIBERIA. 


Wuen the Saluda sailed on her first expedition in February last, she was 
expected to return by the middle of June, and was advertised to sail on her 
second expedition the first of August. Though she did not reach port until 
the 28th of June, in consequence of being detained twenty days by the sick- 
ness of Gov. Bucnanan, yet she was ready to sail at the time appointed. 

On leaving for his second expedition, Capt. Waters, an experienced 
sailor, assured the General Agent that he could make the voyage in one hun- 
dred and ten days, and that it would be safe to advertise the ship to sail again 
on the 25th of December. ‘This was accordingly dome, and the emigrants, 
one hundred and fifteen in number, collected. Had a later day, however, 
been appointed for the expedition to sail, the collection of the emigrants 
could not safely have been delayed. Those from Kentucky hardly eseaped 
the late storms, and these from Virginia encountered one day of severe weather 
before they reached the boat at Alexandria, which barely had time to make 
her trip, before the Potomac closed. 

Although the Saluda is so long over her time, yet her safe arrival is still 
expected ; but, as it would require, under the most favorable circumstances, 
at least thirty days to prepare her for another voyage, and as the whole com- 
pany of emigrants had already waited some days at Norfolk, the Executive 
Committee resolved to delay the expedition no longer. An Agent was 
accordingly despatched to New York, on the 30th December, with directions 
to purchase a vessel, with the necessary goods, stores, and provisions, for 
the voyage, and to forward her to Norfolk with the least possible delay. 
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‘The Committee deem this notice due to the patrons of the Society, who, 
it is believed, will approve the course we have taken. 

It ought, however, to be stated, that the Committee had contemplated the 
purchase of a second ship to run between New Orleans and Liberia, and but 
for the stoppage of banks, ahd the consequent difficulty of collecting funds, 
this would have been accomplished in October last. ‘The liberality of the 
friends of the American Colonization Society in the States of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Missouri, Mississippi and Louisiana, gives them a strong claim 
on the Society for the necessary facilities for sending their emigrants to Li- 
beria from the only convenient port, viz., New Orleans. Even the last year, 
although one of extreme pecuniary embarrassment, more money was received 
from the States above named, than was paid for the Saluda. The purchase, 
then, of a second ship, will enable us to do an act of justice to those States 
which, judging from information received, will no doubt furnish the emi- 
grants and means to give continued employ to a ship of three hundred tons, 
to run from New Orleans to Liberia. 





Tue following communication was addressed a short time since, to a gen- 
tleman who takes a lively interest in the commerce of our country. With 
his consent it is now published, with a view of calling the attention of the 
enterprising to the trade of Africa. It is to be hoped that the time will soon 
come when the importance and the value of the American colonies in Liberia, 
as marts of trade, will be properly appreciated by the commercial commu- 
nity. If we wish to avail ourselves of the inexhaustible resources of Africa, 
we must strengthen our colonies and use the colonists as factors and mer- 
chants. Many of these colonists possess experience and integrity fully ade- 
quate to conduct trade ; and their constitutional adaptation to the climate en- 
ables them to reside on the rivers and bays, which white men cannot even 
visit but with great hazard to life. 


Coton1zaTI0on Rooms, Washington, D. C., Nov. 6, 1889. 


Dear Str: Knowing the interest which you feel in the protection and 
extension of our commerce, | take the liberty of calling your attention to the 
following facts and remarks in relation to the trade of the western coast of 
Africa, the exteut of that trade now in the hands of the British, and the 
means contemplated by them for securing its monopoly, and the jurisdiction 
of the whole coast. 

Mr. Buxton, who occupies a distinguished position in England, and ex- 
ercises great influence on all subjects relating to the African race, says, ina 
Jate work on the slave trade, that the means adopted for its suppression have 
proved a total failure, and refers to a scheme, which he is not ready to dis- 
close, but which he deems effectual. In reference to this reserved project, 
he expresses his firm belief that Africa has within herself the means of 
emerging from her load of misery to the benefit of the whole civilized world. 

I have reason to know that Bux'ron alludes to the project of acquiring by 
purchase all the important points of trade, not already owned by the British 
on the coast of western Africa, from Sierre Leone South. 
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Besides the points now occupied by their Government, a great number of 
British merchants have established factories on the coast referred to, several 
within the bounds of Liberia, and in all cases they own the territory occupied, 
some of them for miles in extent. Captain Spence, who has resided several 
years at Sesters, near Bassa Cove, has four ships in the palm oil trade. This 
trade employs over fifty ships. ‘There were in April last thirty-seven ships 
taking in palm oil in the river Bonny alone. 

The palm oil can be produced to any desirable extent. On inquiring of 
Capt. Warers, of Salem, Massachusetts, who has made several voyages to the 
western, and one to the eastern coast of Africa, what quantity of palm oil 
might be produced in western Africa, he replied, “* As much as the world can 
use.””. This opinion is confirmed by Dr. Hatt, who has spent several years 
on the African coast. Dr. Har returned a few days ago with a cargo of palm 
oil, which he can sell at nine cents a pound. This is the only cargo brought 
to the United States this year. A few small lots have occasionally arrived. 
Palm oil is but one among many articles of trade obtained in western Af- 
rica. Besides ivory, gold, and dye-woods, teak is shipped in great quantities 
to England for their navy, and considerable quantities of rough rice are ob- 
tained at some points on the coast. 

British jurisdiction once established on the coast, the slave factories would 
be broken up forever, and the whole trade secured to Britian, as their re- 
venue laws are enforced with great severity. ‘There are but few articles 
which the Americans are now permitted to sell within British Africa, none, 
I believe, but tohacco and flour, and all trade with the natives is prohibited 
them. Information from Liberia leaves no doubt of the great increase of the 
British trade ; and a great meeting recently held in London fer the purpose 
of considering the expediency of establishing additional colonies on the coast 
of Africa, is proof that Mr. Buxton’s new scheme for more effectually sup- 
pressing the slave trade is to be made subservient to the extension of British 
empire and commerce. The continued display of British force on that coast 
has inspired the natives with great ideas of their power, and having adapted 
the manufacture of goods to the peculiar fancies of the natives, the British 
have turned both the fears and the wants of the natives to their account. If 
one of their merchant vessels is cast on shore, the natives save the cargo for 
the owners, which, in the case of all other nations, is appropriated to their 
own use. In July last, the American ship Emperor went ashore a few miles 
South of Cape Palmas, full loaded. Her cargo, worth $40,000, was aban- 
doned by the Captain before the vessel struck, knowing that the whole would 
be seized by the natives, and being anxious to preserve his boats to carry his 
crew to the American colony at Cape Palmas. Large quantities of British 
goods are carried annually from British colonies or factories into the interior 
of Africa by native and colonial traders, and the most valuable and portable 
articles of trade obtained in exchange, such as gold dust, ivory and gums. 

Considering all the disadvantages under which they have labored, it is not 
surprising that the Americans should have yielded so much of the African 
trade to the British, nor that the latter should contemplate its monopoly. 
The policy by which they propose to effect this, may, however, be to some 
extent counteracted, and the good they propose to effect fully secured. First, 
by an American naval force on that coast; and secondly, by our Govern- 
ment granting to the American Colonization Society every consistent facility 
of strengthening her present colonies, establishing others, and purchasing 
new territory. A few thousand dollars expended in connexion with the es- 
tablishment of factories, would secure important points on the coast for a 
thousand miles. The native kings have been desirous for the establishment 
of factories in their country, and heretofore set little value on their land, 

The American Colonization Society have acquired large tracts by purchase, 
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but several important points for factories, even in Liberia, are still owned by 
the natives, over which the government of Liberia has no jurisdiction. 
Some of these are occupied by slave traders, or are made subservient to their 
interests. 

The Danes and Dutch would have sold their factories in the vicinity of 
Acra, a year ago. These ought, if possible, to be obtained, that a trade 
may be secured with the Ashantees, a powerful and wealthy nation. Our 
Government ought to encourage the use of teak in the construction of our 
national ships, which would no doubt be found cheaper in the end than live 
oak, as itis much more durable. ‘The importation of palm oil direct from 
Africa, in Liberian or American ships, should be encouraged in the same 
manner as is the importation of whale oil. Palm oil has become indispen- 
sible in the manufacture of soap, and unless our manufacturers can obtain it 
as low as those in England, this extensive branch of trade will be lost to 
our country. 

The growers of tobacco are deeply interested in the African trade. The 
only tobacco suited to that trade is grown in our country, and it sells to the 
natives at an average of fifty cents per pound. The control: of this article 
may be made an important means of extending our trade. 

Entertaining these views, hastily thrown out, you will excuse my im- 
portunity in urging on your attention the importance of Colonization as a 
means of increasing our commerce, and the strong claims it presents to the 
favor of the American people and of our Government. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


SAMUEL WILKESON. 





As the following correspondence relates to subjects of deep interest both 
to this country and Great Britain, and as there seems to be great misappre- 
hension in the latter country with regard te American Colonization in Africa, 
we think it proper to publish the following letters, withholding only the 
name. of our English correspondent : 


Liverroor, July 8th, 1839. 
Joven Wriixcsox, Agent of the &mericun Colonization Society : 


Sin: Your distinguished countryman, Hon. Danie. Wesster, whose 
acquaintance I jiad the pleasure to make during his stay here, has been kine 
enough to favor me with the accompanying letter of introduction to you. 

My object in addressing you is to inquire, whether it would meet the 
views of the American Colonization Society to send free black laborers t 
British Guiana instead of to Liberia. | think that the former country offer: 
great and various advantages to free settiers of a class competent to perforr 
agricultural labor ; and the want of labor is so severely felt in consequence « 
the indisposition of the emancipated negroes to work regularly and steadily 
that almost any number of immigrants might count with certainty upon re 
eciving immediate and constant employment at good wages, while the fer 
tili:y of the soil, and the few wants of life beyond food and lodging, rende: 
it easy for an industrious laborer to place himself in a situation of comfor: 
and independenee. 

There is a very faithful statistical account of the country—written, how: 
ever, before the emancipation of the negroes—to be found in the Sth vol. ¢ 
** Martin’s British Colonies,” which work I take the liberty of sending you. 

The country resembles very much (if my memory serves me rightly 
the sea coast of the Carolinas and Georgia—negroes, therefore, who hav 
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been accustomed to field labor in those countries would find very little change 
in emigrating to British Guiana; and it is from those States that I would 
expect to procure laborers, as those in the northern States already receive 
higher wages as domestic servants, &c., than I could afford to give to agri- 
cultural laborers. 

The climate of British Guiana is in general salubrious—though the coun- 
try has, at times, been visited by severe epidemic diseases during peculiar 
seasons. 

The advantages which I conceive it offers to free laborers of color from 
the United States, are—Ist. Perfect liberty, unrestrained by any laws but 
those which equally affect white and black—2d. Constant employmeni at 
good wages, and when sick, medical attendance with proper nursing and 
care—and 3d. Facility of communication with the United States, should 
they wish either to return there, or to communicate with friends. 

Agricultural laborers are most urgently wanted. Their condition is aceor- 
ding to the following tariff, which is copied from a printed form in general 
use throughout the colony : 

Rates of wages per month—plantation—head men per month according 


to their usefulness and respectability. 


Men, 24 guilders, equalto 8 dollars. 


Women, 24 $6 oh 8S * 
Children from 8 to 12 years of age, from 6 to 12 guilders. 


The above rate of wages is calculated from the tariff of 74 hours. Men 
and women performing beyond the tariff of 75 hours in the field, to receive 
extra wages in proportion. 

A house—medicine—and medical attendance free of charge. Payment 
of wages stopped for days of absence, whether from sickness or any other 


cause. 
Tools to be supplied, but if improperly used, injured, or lost, theemount 


to be deducted from wages. 

All wages to be paid on the first of every month. The value of the guilder 
is equal to one-third of a dollar. 

‘The quantity of work required to be done in the 7% hours, has frequent- 
ly been finished in 4 hours, and can be easily done in 6 hours. 

The negro then has the rest of the day to himself, and ean either work 
for extra wages or in his own provision grounds, for each family, have a 
piece of ground in which to raiseprovisions—rent free. ‘There is a hospi- 
tal on every estate, generally the best house on the esiate, into which the 
negroes are received when ill.—The kind of labor is the cultivation of coffee 
and sugar. 

Myself and partners own collectively and individually very considerable 
estates in the colony, upon which and on others with which we have im- 
mediate connexion, we could find employment on the terms above men- 
tioned for a thousand effective laborers, I should prefer, however, to try 
the experiment on a smaller scale at first, with from 50 to 190 men of good 
ebaracter, and if married all the better. It appears to me that such 2 mode 
of disposing of that part of the population, which I believe the landed pro- 
prietors and slaveholders of the southern States, would gladly sce removed 
from their shores, would be of advantage to the Society itself, as the exnense 
of sending the peeple to British Guiana would be Jess than that of. sending 
them to Liberia, while the philanthropic views of the Society would be 
carried into full effect by the establishment of the people in aeountry where 
they would be sure. of being well treated, and of being able to support them- 
selves in every comfort, and of being able to enjoy all the advantages of a 
civilized community, instead of a savage country like Affica. . Should the 
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Society be disposed to entertain the above mentioned project, and should 
you give me any encouragement to pursue it, I shall be prepared to afford 
you any further information you may desire, and if necessary, to proceed to 
the United States to negotiate the matter with the Society. I shall feel 
particularly obliged by an early reply to this letter. 
Respectfully, Yours, &c. 

P. S. I should mention, that laws have recently been enacted for the 
protection of immigrants into British Guiana, which render null all contracts 
for labor entered into “‘ elsewhere than in the Colony where the labor is to 
be performed,”’ and prohibits any contract from being entered into for a lon- 
ger period than one year. You will thus see that the spirit of Colonial leg- 
islation is in favor of the laboring classes. I have lately been in commu- 
nication with some Germans, who would willingly emigrate to British Guia- 
na, in considerable numbers; but I prefer, if possible, to procure people of 
color, with whom I do not think Europeans could compete in laboring in a 
tropical climate. ne 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1839. 





, Esq. 

Sir: On my recent return to Buffalo, I found your letter of July 8, ac- 
compained by an introductory note jrom Mr. Wesster. I herewith send 
you a pamphlet, containing the Constitution of the American Colonization 
Society, by which you will perceive that we are not at liberty to entertain 
your proposal. I notice that agents have already arrived in New York from 
the British West Indies, and are advertising for laborers. Should you think 
proper to make use of similar measures for the attainment of your object, 
the country is open to your application. I fear however that you would be 
disappointed of obtaining laborers in this country, as those who are willing 
to work can obtain much higher wages here than you propose to give, and 
our free colored people would, I apprehend, be averse to the service. you 
require, as well as the social condition in which they would be placed by 
the change. 

I cannot but regret that the operation of the emancipation act should 
have proved so disastrous as to compel the proprietors of the plantations to 
send to other countries for laborers. We look with deep anxiety at the un- 
willingness of the emancipated negroes to enter into engagements so impor- 
tant to their own welfare and to the prosperity of the communities to which 
they belong. We hope that these evils, produced in the estimation of many, 
by the ill-timed haste with which this measure was effected may yet be 
remedied. We confess, however, that we are unable to see how this can 
be done by the introduction of foreign laborers. If foreigners are introduced 
to eat the bread which is wanted by the emancipated negroes, and to super- 
sede them in their appropriate labor, will not the latter be driven to the 
mountains, revert to barbarism, become marauders, and thus render themselves 
obnoxious to criminal process, and to final extermination ? 

Since you have been pleased to compare the advantages which Liberia 
furnishes to the free colored man with those offered him in Guiana, and ex- 
pressed your decided preference in favor of the latter, you will, I hope, in- 
dulge me in a few remarks on this subject, and permit me to state some of 
the reasons why our patrons would not be favorable to your proposal, even 
if our ules would permit us to enter into such a negotiation. You will ex- 
cuse me also for alluding to what we consider the policy of the British Gov- 
ernment in the colonial department of its empire, and that is, commercial 
advantage, rather than the elevation of native tribes, and the inferior orders 

of society. 

It appears to us that the relation of the African race to society in the Brit- 
ish West Indies must necessarily doom the great mass to a service requir- 
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ing the exercise of their physical rather than their moral and intellectual 
powers, and that consequently the culture of their minds will be graduated 
by the measure of profit to their employers. In this state of things we can 
not hope that the British cultivators will desire the high intellectual and moral 
elevation of the lower and servile classes, as it would necessarily abridge 
their influence, and threaten in the end to dispense with their control. 

‘The inducements offered by the West India planters to the American 
colored laborer, principally relate to his physical comfort, and contemplate a 
dependent and servile condition in which he will be estimated in proportion 
to the amount of labor which he performs. But the American Colonization So- 
ciety, regarding his moral and intellectual being, and believing that nationality 
of character is indispensible to the highest elevation of the human mind, 
have aimed to establish a free and independent commonwealth composed en- 
tirely of Africans, on their own patrimonial soil—to give them a chance to 
rise in the social state, according to their own merits as a distinct people. 
Every where in connexion with Europeans, the African, whether bond er 
free, seems destined to a subordinate and menial condition. If he should 
even fall heir to the highest blessings anticipated by the British emancipation 
act, he could never hope to rise toa social equality with his European em- 
ployers. Butin Liberia he knows no superior, and is influenced by the 
most ennobling motives of action—there he cultivates his own soil, prose- 
cutes his own trade and commerce, administers laws which he himself has 
made, and fills the highest offices of church and state. All history seems 
to have proved that there is little chance of the African’s doing himself justice 
in the same society with Europeans. We despair of it amongst ourselves. 
For aught we can see, their only and perhaps last hope of rising to equality in 
the social state, and of developing those powers which dignify humanity, 
hangs suspended on some such enterprise as that in which we are engaged. 
Certainly there is no other such opportunity now open to the race. Every 
where else, they are either in a state of barbarism or degradation. But in 
the commonwealth of Liberia they constitute a civilized and christian com- 
munity without admixture, and there already they begin to show the higher 
and more commanding powers of man; there they breathe the air of freedom, 
and enjoy the advantages of social and political equality; and there they 
know that empire is their own, and may be extended at their option. 

As Colonizationists, we could not, even ifit were in our power, be instru- 
mental in putting the free colored people of our country under the rule and 
domination of white men, merely to augment the wealth of individuals, or 
to increase the commercial importance of a foreign nation, without the pros- 
pectof any advantage to themselves by the change. We prefer to send 
them where they can be free and equal, and where all opportunities shall be 
open to the acquisition of wealth and the highest conditions of life. 

I may also add, that in sending our beneficiaries to the British West Indies 
for the purposes you propose, we should not, in my opinion, satisfy the feel- 
ing which prompted and has sustained the scheme of Colonization in Africa, 
and consequently we should be likely to paralize that public spirit which is 
engaged in this enterprise. If we subtract from it the aim of elevating the 
character, and securing the social and political rights of a people so long 
depressed both at home and in foreign lands, we shall take away and crush 
the soul of the undertaking. I think, sir, that it would be impossible to sus- 
tain our society among the American people, for any object less than this. 
It is not a political or commercial, but a benevolent scheme, and as such, 
must have its high and inspiring motives. It is for the most part a christian 
effort, and will not be satisfied simply with the temporal weal of ite benefi- 
ciaries. It has still higher and more extended aims. It seeks through the 
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influence of its colonies to introduce christian civilization among the native 
tribes. It looks to Africa as an open field, inviting effort for the spiritual 
as well as the social regeneration of the many millions of her sons and 
daughters. 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Yours very respectfully, 
S. WILKESON, 
General Agent A. C. S. 





Docr. Topson :— 


Dear Sir, As your long residence in Liberia has given you favorable op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted with the natives in the vicinity of Mon- 
rovia, I would thank you, sir. if you would communicate to me such obser- 
vations as you may have made in relation to their character, and also of the 
soil and productions f the country lying on the St. Paul’s river. 

Respectfully, yours, &c., ee 8 
Wasnincton, Jan. 6, 1840. 


The reply to the above is here given: 


PECULIARITIES IN THR CHARACTER AND MANNERS OF THE NATIVE 
AFRICANS IN THE VICINITY OF THE COLONY OF LIBERIA. 

Tue natives near the Colony are generally a very gay, inoffensive, and 
careless people. who prefer the enjoyment of peace in their comparative 
poverty, to an increase of their posseasions and comforts at the price of day- 
ger and exertion. In attending tothe burning of their fields at the termina- 
tion of the dry season, to prepare the ground for the reception of their rice, 
and in gathering it towards the close of the rains, not one-tenth part of their 
time is consumed in any thing like moderate labor. The protection of the 
rice in the intermediate time against the birds, is generally left to the women 
and children. Rice constitutes their principal food, and although in appear- 
ance less inviting than the Carolina or Italian, owing to their imperfect mode 
of preparing and drying it, yet it is in taste, nutriment and salubrity great!y 
superior, from the fact of its greater proportion of saccharine matter, than 
the American or [talian. Indeed, the African rice, when eaten as the natives 
do, with fresh palm oil, is one of the most wholesome and valuable articles 
of diet for every resident in the colony in counteracting and lessening the in- 
jurious influence of the climate on the the constitution, and particularly on 
thatof newly arrived emigrants. Rice, cassada and plantains constitute the 
principal food of the natives. Without almost any trouble on his pari, he 
enjoys them in abundance. ‘These, with a few cheap articles of cotton and 
beads for his dress, tobacco for his pipe, and the juice of the palm tree, or 
palm wine, make up all his wants. I have omitted ardent spirits, for the 
quantity consumed of them by the native, and the prevalance of intemperance 
among them, notwithstanding the assertions to the contrary, are, in my opin- 
ion, very inconsiderable. iJuring the dry season the natives, on moonlight 
evenings, assemble at a public place in their villages, and spend a great part 
of the night in dancing and singing. On these occasions, a rude imitation 
of a drum and sometimes a banjo, make up the whole orchestra. ‘The little 
progress in civilization which the Africans have made and are making, is 
owing,sto a great extent, to the simple factof the simplicity of their life, and 
the fewness of their wants. Man is, in a great measure, actuated by pleasure 
andenjoyment. If he discovers that the possession of an object will acd to 
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his comfort he will exert himself to ebtain it. If we could create new wants 
among the natives, we should stinmulate them te greater exertions to gratify 
those wants, and thus ultimately we should succeed in civilizing them. The 
fondness and love of music in the African race is remarkable among the 
natives in the Colony. When they heard a bass viol they were delighted, 
and expressed their admiration of its pathetic and noble sounds. ‘The sounds 
of the flute seemed very pleasing to them; but they observed that the former 
instrument surpassed it in dignity and grandeur. A native boy who had 
been living with me, surprised me the first night after my return to the 
Colony, by whistling under my window the Hunter’s Chorus with great pre- 
cision and expression. He had heard me play the air some twelve months 
before, and took this ingenious way of proving his attachment to me and his 
delight at my return. ‘These people are, in fact, in every instance where 
acts of kindness are extended to them, the most grateful and ebliging; as on 
the other hand, when wronged, they will retain the sense of injury and re- 
venge against their oppressors and tyrants, and smite them the first oppor- 
tunity that presents itself. Captains of vessels wlio have treated thers kind- 
ly have been saved by them when capsized in the surf, a danger to which 
they are often exposed in landing and returning on board of their vessels,— 
while others, on such occasions, have paid for their fraud and nefarious con- 
duct towards the natives with their lives; being either left to the mercy of 
the waves, against which no ordinary skill in swimming avails, or aetually 
drowned by the injured natives. Their expertness in swimming and diving 
is astonishing. I saw a native shoot like an arrow after a piece of salt beef 
that was thrown towards a canoe, but fell into the sea, and bring it up. 
{ expressed my surprise once to a Crooman that, with the great num- 
ber of sharks and the frequent accidents of their canoes upsetting, so 
few of them were killed by those animals. He replied, that when a 
shark approached, they always dove and got under him, whea they 
would wound him severely with their long knives, and thus get rid of him, 
Of the superiority and power of the European race of men to their own 
they have the most exalted notions; they go even so far as attributing to 
animals this same sense of awe and respect towards the white man. I de- 
sired once a very expert native to swim along side of me and ssist me in 
reaching a rock which lies in the middle of the St. Paul, opp:.ce Caldwell, 
in case my strength should fail. He decuces, aithough [ hu. always found 
him devoted to me, and when I asked him the reason, he seplied ip broken 
English: ‘* You be white, shark see you far off, that time ne come near, he 
see me, he take me, for he fraid of you.” ‘The love and kindness of the 
African to his children, and the respect and obedience of the latter to their 
parents is truly exemplary. ‘Vhen, after some absence, they meet, the: 
embrace and kiss each other aSvctionately, and the child remains in the! , 
of his parent a few mowents, :ad ther of his own accord descends, les ; }, 
his weight he should fatigue him. The crea: :'vlicacy and modesty ev inced 
on more than one occasion when their i: . .> rendcrcd some @tpe@r ure yn. 
avoiduble, greatly surpassed the exp ciations associated with their ¥ arbarous 
and degraded condition. Treacherous and dishonest as the native Africans 
have so often been represented, I have never known them to betray those 
who confided in them, nor to violate the laws of hospitality, which, like the 
Arabs, they hold most sacred! I have more than once been ‘obliged te stop 
at their houses with things of considerable value about me, without ever having 
experienced the least loss; nor do I know of any losses having been sestained 
by others under such circumstances. Of the so often alleged mental inferi- 
ority of the native African, I have looked in vain for proof, aad my inter- 
course with them, and particularly with their children, hes Satisheg me of 
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the incorrectness of such an opinion. I have had in my own quarters, a 
boy from Little Bassa, who in facility of acquiring knowledge and in vigor 
and quickness of intellect, equalled, to say the least, any I have ever seen. 
But men who give up common sense to visionary theories of bumps and pro- 
tuberances on their skulls as ‘ proofs as strong as holy writ,’ of the absence 
or presence of genius or stupidity, of virtues or of follies, will not admit the 
mental equality of the African, because his head is not exactly shaped like 
their own!! ‘The great number of eminent and talented men cited by the 
Abbe Grecorre, the opinion of NapoLgan on this subjeet, who had in his 
army several brave, talented and distinguished Generals of color; and lastly, 
the instance in the Colony of the the late Lor Carry, a man who few, even 
with superior education and sphere of action, surpassed in brightness of 
genius or benevolence of heart—show how groundless must be the charge 
against the whole race, of intellectual inferiority. 


REMARKS ON THE SOIL, PRODUCTIONS AND RESOURCES OF THE 
COLONY OF LIBERIA. 


The soil of Liberia, with the exception of Cape Messurado, on which Mon- 
rovia is built, is, in richness and fertility, equal to some of the finest lands I 
have seen, either in Europe or in America. In fact, there are few spots on 
the globe that presents so inexhaustible a soil, so luxuriant a vegetation, even 
unassisted by the industry of man, as the banks of the rivers St. Paul, St. 
John, Messurado, and the Stockton creek. Many of the productions of tro- 
pical climates, such as coffee, a variety of the finest spices, valuable woods 
and dye stuffs, grow there spontaneously ; and it would only require a small 
share of attention and industry to bring them to a state of perfection and pro- 
ductiveness. I have no doubt that the culture of tobacco would prove very 
successful in the Colony, and I am inclined to think that the finer qualities 
of that herb might be successfully transplanted from Havana, and thus be- 
come a new and most profitable source of wealth to the Colonist. I am 
aware of the existence in the Colony of great opposition to the introduction 
of the culture of tobacco, from an apprehension that this branch of industry 
might get into the hands of the natives and thus deprive the Colonists of the 
great, nay, enormous profit, they derive from the tobacco trade with the na- 
tives. But such a contracted policy, groundless as its origin is, and evil as 
would be its tendency, will never, it is to be hoped, reeeive the sanction of 
an association of philanthropists, whose object is, not that the few may 
grow rich at the expense of the many, by keeping them in ignorance and 
darkness, but that the liberality and benefits of a Christian spirit and policy 
shall be equally extended to the particrpation of all. ‘The soil along the 
above rivers is well adapted also to the culture of cotton and the sugar cane. 
The blue cloths manufactured and dyed by the natives, evince some skill, 
not so much in the weaving as in the beauty and indelibility of their color. 
The cotton of which they are made is, of course, entirely of African origin. 
The forests ebound in rare and valuable woods and reeds. No where can 
rice, cassada, yams, ground nuts, Indian corn, sweet potatoes, and plantains, 
be cultivated to greater advantage than on those water courses. All the do- 
mesticated animals and fowls of America thrive and increase in the Colony, 
with scarcely any care to their owners, particularly goats, sheep and hogs. 
It is, however, proper to state, that horses have been an exception; for, 
among all, whether brought from the interior or from the Cape de Verd Is- 
lands to the Colony, not one of them resisted the climate longer than a year. 
Mules and asses, however, which are of more utility and less expensive to 
the Colonists, seem to find the climate congenial to their nature and propen- 
sities. ‘Ths beach produces, uncultivated, the finest pine apples, of which 
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several may often be bought of the natives fora single leaf of tobacco. No 
oranges are superior to those of Liberia and the Cape de Verd Islands. Limes 
are in such abundance and of a good quality, that the expressed juice might 
be saturated with lime and thus become a valuable article of export for calico 
printing manufactories, and for various other purposes—the citric acid being 
one of the best mordants employed in the dying and coloring of a variety of 
stuffs. A great deal of arrow-root also might be profitably raised in and ex- 
ported from the Colony. With these and many other advantages, I consider 
the Colony well adapted to secure to the honest and industrious emigrants of 
color who may take up their residence in it—a fair and rational prospect of 
prosperity and success; and the happy melioration of the condition of those 
who have lived in the Colony for twenty years, and are now abundantly en- 
joying the fruits of an industrious and virtuous life, will speak volumes in 
favor of this opinion. 
With great respect, your ebedient servant, 
GEO, P. TODSON. 





Tne Executive Committee of the American Colonization Society having 
resolved to furnish to the company of emigrants now on the point of embar- 
kation to Liberia, a larger supply of farming implements and necessaries for 
house-keeping than has been heretofore allowed, and, also, if the means can 
he obtained, to procure them working-animals with which to commence their 
improvements, would request officers of Societies and other friends having 
funds in their hands, to remit the same without delay. If drafts cannot 
be obtained, bank bills will be received. ‘To the benevolent friends of the 
Society, we present the agricultural improvement of Liberia as eminently 
worthy of their support; for, on the success of agriculture, depends the 
success of the scheme of Colonization itself. 





FEMALE COLONIZATION SOCIETIES, 


Tur Female Celonization Society of Georgetown, D. C., paid on the 7th 
inst. $100, being the tenth and last instalment on their subscription .f $1000 
to the American Colonization. Since that subscription was made, great 
changes and fluctuations have been experienced in the monetary affairs of 
our country, from which Georgetown has suffered in comiwon with other 
commercial places. ‘The very serious inconveniences arising {rr m pecuniary 
pressure, have there, as elsewhere, interrupted the usual flow 0: i::e2us ini 
the ordinary channels of christian benevolence ; yet, noiwi.hstanding these 
embarrassments, the Female Colonization Society of that town, with an ardor 
and determination of spirit worthy of all imitation, have never faltered in, 
their labor of love. ‘They have met punctually, year after year, their en- 
gagement, the consummation of which we now acknowledge—not so much. 
to hold up to admiration their efforts, as te incite other benevolent ladies toa 
similar deeds of Christian charity. 
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€OLOCONIZATION AND ABOLITION CONTRASTED. 


We have expressed, in a previous number of this periodical, our opinion 
of this excellent pamphlet. Its merits might have justified even a warmer 
commendation than we bestowed. Speaking of our relations to the com- 
monwealth of Liberia, the author observes : 


‘¢ That commonwealth is ours, as having been planted and established by 
us; itis ours, as being allied to us by mutual affection, by sympathy, and 
by interests of great value and of momentous consequence; and it may be 
ours forever, for all the purposes which we could desire, if we extend to it 
that fostering and protecting care, which its infant and orphan condition so 
necessarily require, and which, if we cannot render in our national capacity, 
we can yet bestow under the present system. 

‘‘'The case is clearly before us, and makes its urgent appeals, as well to 
the best affections and sympathies, as to the most important interests of this 
whole nation. Help and protection they must have from some quarter ; 
and if for a moment we suppose ourselves in their situation, we could hardly 
hesitate to accept the proffered bounty and care of the British nation, if we 
were compelled to despair of it from our mother country. Since, therefore, 
it seems to be decided—at least for the present—that our national govern- 
ment will not go into action upon this subject, so far as to render the requi- 
site assistance; and since there is a system of patronage and care already 
established, which has the confidence of the public, and which can do that 
which is most necessary, till higher aid shall come to their assistance, or till 
their independence shall be declared and recognised, let the rich and wealthy 
of the land come forward to this great exigency, and all ranks of the people 
according to their ability, and according to their sense of the claims and 
importance of the cause.” 


ON THE RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE CoL_onizaTION Society, the author is 
pleased to bestow the following commendatory notice : 


‘* The re-organization of the American Colonization Society, and of the 
commonwealth of Liberia, which was effected in January, 1839, is an im- 
portant event. It has given new life to the affairs of the Society at home, 
and fresh dignity, importance, and vigor to the government of the colonies. 
An effort is now being made to wean the colonists from too much dependence, 
and to throw them upon their own resources and powers—which, it is ex- 
pected, will at the same time abridge expense, and call forth the moral and 
physical energies of the people into more vigorous and efficient action, for 
private and publie good. It is deemed essential to a free people, that they 
should nourish the spirit of personal independence and self-reliance. It is 
also important, that all the benevolent contributions to this enterprise, should 
be so appropriated as to'effect the greatest amount of good.”’ 





Emicration.—On Wednesday about one hundred and sixty colored per- 
sons left Philadelphia in the ship Archer, Captain Marston, for Port Spain, 
in Trinidad. ‘They had been hired by an eminent planter on that island, to 
labor, and encouragement was given them they should have privileges which 
would make their residence desirable. We wish a few dozen Trinidad 
planters would come to this city on the same business, and on as much larger 
scale as they might see fit.—V. FV. Sun. 
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In our last we gave some extracts from Mr. Buxton’s late work relating 
to African productions and commerce: they are here continued: 


‘‘ Hemp grows wild on the Gambia,* and only requires a better mode of 
preparation to make ita valuable article of import. ‘he same may be said 
of tobacco. Indigo grows so freely in Africa, that, in some places, it is diffi- 
cult to eradicate it. ‘Immense quantities of indigo, and other noxious 
weeds,’ spring up in the streets of Freetown. 

‘¢Tt is known to grow wild as far inland as the Tchad, and even with the 
rude preparation bestowed by the natives, gives a beautiful dye to their cloths. 

‘¢ Coffee is another indigenous shrub, which well repays cultivation. When 
Kize.t, a Nova Scotian, first observed it near the Sherbro, he pulled up two 
or three plants, and showed them to the people, who said that they thought 
it was good for nothing, but to fence their plantations. It was all over the 
country, and in some places nothing else was to be seen. Even in a wild 
state it seems to repay the trouble of gathering, for the Commissioners at 
Sierra Leone, in their Annual Report of date Ist January, 1838, informs us 
‘that the Foulahs have been induced by the fair traders of the river Nunez 
to bring down for sale to them « quantity of coffee, of a very superior qual- 
ity, the produce of the forests of their own couniry.” An extract of a letter, 
which they enclose, observes that ‘one great advantage of peaceful commerce 
with the natives is, that valuable productions of their country are brought 
to light by our research, sometimes to their astonishment.’ Thus till with- 
in the last two years this abundant growth of coffee was ‘left to be the food 
of monkeys,’ but it is now a source of profit to the natives, and to our own 
merchants. A small quantity has been cultivated, both at Sierra Leone and 
the Gold Coast; and Ashmun (Life, Ap. p. 78) states that, in Liberia, no 
crop is surer, that African coffee frequently produces four pounds to the tree, 
and that the berries aitain a size unknown elsewhere. I am happy to leara 
that above 10,000 pounds of African coffee were imported into this country 
in 1837, that its quality was excellent, and that it fetched 2 good price. 

‘‘ Sugar canes grow spontaneously in several parts of Africa, and when cul- 
tivated, as they are in various places for the sake of the juice, they become 
very large. ‘The expense of the necessary machinery alone seems to have 
hitherto prevented the manufacture of sugar; but, in fact, very hitile attention 
has yet been paid to the cultivation of the soil of Africa, though it is proba- 
ble that hence would-be derived the richest treasures of the country. Nearly 
all we know of its capabilities of improvement is from the rude efforts of 
negroes transported from North America, or liberated from slave ships at 
Sierra Leone. What these men have wanied, as Colonel Dennam remarks, 
is ‘instruction, example, and capital ;’ and he adds, ‘ that, with the small 
amount of either that they have received, it is subject of astonishment to him 
that they have done what they have.’ (Despatch, May 2ist, 1829.) ‘They 
supply the market of Freetown with plenty of fruit and vegetables, such as 
yams, cassada, Indian corn, ground nuts, pine apples, sugar canes, &c., &e. 

‘* Hitherto European settlers have been so occupied with trading, that they 
have paid scarcely any attention to agriculture; the want of proper super- 
intendents has also been an obstacle to its pursuit, but it is thought that 
competent persons for this purpose might easily be procured from the West 
Indies. 

‘¢ AsumuNn, who seems to have had a clear view of the interest of the Libe- 
rian settlers, writes to them thus :—* Suffer me to put down two or three re- 
marks, of the truth and importance of which you cannot be too sensible, 
The firstis, that the cultivation of your rich lands is the only way you will 


* So it does in Liberia. 
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ever find out to independence, comfort, and wealth.’ ‘You may, if you 
please, if God gives you health, become as independent, comfortable, and 
happy as you ought to be in this world.’ ‘ The flat lands around you, and 
particularly your farms, have as good a soil as can be met with in any coun- 
try. They will produce two crops of corn, sweet potatoes, and several other 
vegetables ina year. They will yield a larger crop than the best soils in 
America. And they will produce a number of very valuable articles, for 
which in the United States, millions of money are every year paid away to 
foreigners. One acre of rich land, well tilled, will produce you three hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of indigo. Half an acre may be made to grow half a 
ton of arrow root. Four acres laid out in coffee plants, will, after the third 
year, produce you a clear income of two or three hundred dollars. Half 
an acre of coiton trees will clothe your whole family ; and, except a little 
hoeing, your wife and children can perform the whole labor of cropping and 
manufacturing it. One acre of canes will make-gou independent of all the 
world, for the sugar you use in your family. One acre set with fruit trees, 
and well attended, will furnish you the year round, with more plaintains, 
bananas, oranges, limes, guavas, papaws, and pine apples, than you will 
ever gather. Nine months of the year, you may grow fresh vegetables every 
month, and some of you who have lowland plantations, may do so through- 
out the year.’ ”’ 





A writer in the Cincinnati Gazette, appends the following remarks to arm 
extract from Buxton : 


** | believe that great benefit to the cause of humanity, will result from 
Mr. Buxton’s efforts: and I believe, too, that history will award to the 
American Colonization Society, the honor of having devised a system of 
operations, which will destroy the Slave Trade, and put an end to slavery 
throughout the whole continent of Africa; spreading among her millions the 
blessings of civilization, of liberty, and of the religion of Christ. 

‘* It is to be regretted that the American publishers have not given to the 
public, the work of Mr. Buxton eutire, as published in England. Ht is in- 
justice to him not to have done so. I sincerely hope that some of our enter- 
prising publishers, at the east, will bring out a pure edition of the work, 
without delay. It is well worthy the attention of the statesman, the philan- 
thropist, and the christian.”’ L. 





The following, of a late date, is from the same journal : 


‘** What a field does Africa present to all good men—all who love liberty— 
all who love truth—all in whose hearts dwell the spirit of benevolence—all 
who can sympathise with human misery and wo—all who wish to see that 
kingdom which is peace extended throughout the earth. When will the 
christian world awake to the magnitude of this work? How many of the 
children of Africa might there not be found in our own happy land, well 
qualified to go, and who would goto the land of their fathers as missionaries, 
to impart to their brethren, bound in the chains of darkness and superstition, 
that Jight and the blessings of that gospel which they have received, if those 
of their friends, to whose counsels they would listen, would place the sub- 
ject before them in its true light. Who shall be missionaries to the people 
of Africa, if not those of their own blood? The treachery of the white man 
will not be forgotten, nor the words of his mouth received with confidence 
by the natives of Africa, until he has ceased to traffic in her children, and 
time has blotted from their memory the recollection of his cruelties.”” L. 
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J From the Secretary of the Navy’s Report. 


‘¢ The frequent and increasing violation of the laws for the suppression of 
the slave trade on the coast of Africa, by vessels owned by foriengers, but 
prostituting the flag of the United States to their nefarious purposes, induced 
you to direct that two fast sailing vessels of the smaller class, should be fitted 
out, for the purpose of arresting these violations of our laws and of the 
rights of the people of Africa. One will probably have sailed before this report 
is received, and the other is only waiting the completion of some necessary 
repairs, to follow with all practicable despatch.” 





From the National Intelligencer. 


‘* An important decision concerning slave property has been made by the 
Federal Court at Jackson, Mississippi, Judge Guoxson presiding. ‘The 
Natchez Free Trader says it was decided in the case of ‘‘ Hickman vs. 
Rose,” by which the doctrine is established, that all contracts for all negroes 
brought into the State of Mississippi and sold ** as MERCHANDISE,” subse- 
quent to the first day of May, in the year 1833, are illegal, and as such are 
null and void. This decision must, it is said, of necessity have an important 
bearing on Mississippi debts to northern negro traders to the amount of at 
least two millions of dollars. 

‘“‘This decision is based on the second section of the article under the 
head of ** Slaves’? in the amended Constitution of the State, in these words: 

‘‘Secrion 2. The introduction of Slaves into this State as merchandise 
or for sale, shall be prohibited from and after the first day of May, 1833: 
Provided, That the actual settler shall not be prohibited from purchasing 
slaves in any State in this Union, and bring them into this State for their 
own individual use, until the year 1845.” 





Suspectep Staver.—The Schooner Ann, a new vessel which had never 
made a voyage, was seized a few days since by the Marshal in Baltimore, 
on suspicion that she was being fitted out for the slave trade. 





COLONIZATION MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio State Colonization Society, was held in 
the Hall of the House of Representatives, on ‘Tuesday evening, the 24th 
ultimo. 

His Excellency, the Governor, in the Chair. 

The Secretaries being both absent, A. G. Dimock was appointed Secre- 
tary pro tem. 

Mr. Henkle, the Agent of the American Colonization Society, offered for 
adoption the following resolution, which he advocated in an eloquent and 
animated address, and was followed by Mr. Green and John C. Wright, who 
sustained the cause of Colonization of the American colored people with 
great ability, and were listened to with gratification by a large and respect- 
able audience ; after which, the resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the system of African Colonization is caleulated to ele- 
vate the character and improve the prospects of the free colored population 
of the United States—encourages emancipations in a manner consistent with 
the happiness of the country—that it is the only instrumentality which 
promises success in imparting to the millions of Africa the blessings of civ- 
ilization and Christianity, and the only one which ean effect the destruction 
of the African slave trade, and that it is therefore entitled to our cordial ap- 
probation and support. bs 
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On motion of Mr Henkle, a committee was appointed to nominate officers 
to serve during the ensuing year, viz.—Rev. J. Hoge and Rev. W. H. Mc- 
Guffy. 

The following resolution was then offered and accepted : 

Resolved, That we make an immediate effort to raise $500 in aid of the 
eause of Colonization, and for this purpose a committee be appointed to call 
immediately on the citizens, and others, and receiveysubseriptiongand con- 
tributions, viz.—I. N. Whiting, Robert Neil, J. Greenwood, and M. 
Kerr. 
Mr. J. L. Miner remarked that as this was an unfortunate evening for the 
meeting, it being Chirstmas Eve, and many of the members of the Society 
were engaged in 1 attending religious services, he requested that the meeting 
adjourn to the latter part of the week ; whereupon it was 

Resolved, Thatavhen the meeting adjourns, it adjourn to meet again on 
Tuesday evening next, 

On motion of Dr. Hoge, I. N. Whiting and Mr. Armstrong were appointed 
a committee to make arrangements for the adjourned meeting. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet again in the Hall of the House of 


Repressntatives, on Tuesday evening next. 
A. G. DIMOCK, Secretary pro tem. 


tw 





CONTRIBUTIONS: 


To the &merican Colonization Society, and Receipts rom Dec. 27, 1889, 
to Jan. 1, 1840. 


Collections ll Donaiions. 


om. 
t 


Maine.—Per Georvte Barker, Agent - - $60 00 
New Yerk.—Douauons reeeived by G. Hallack, Esq. - 330 18 
Washinrton City.—Received fiom Secretary of Treasury U. S., Ni} monies 

- 343 06 





expended on American seamen in Liberia, eg. 

New Y°.k State Colonization Society.——By Rev. C. Cummings, Agent - 65 00 
New Je. sey. —Hon. Win. Halsey, Agent, paid in Bank of Newark, per order 198 00 
The following acknowledgments were omitted in our last: 

Georgetown, D. C.—From Mr. Moreton - - - - - 19 00 
Concord,»Mass.—Hon. Samuel! Hooe - - - - - 10 00 
Westmarsh, Mass.—Rev. Charies Huson, = - - - - - 1 00 
Canandaigua, N. Y.—Robert C. Niehols, Esq. - - - : 2 00 

$1014 24 


The amount of collections by Rev. Calvin Colion, Agent, was acknowledged in our fast. 
The rawes and residences of the donors and subscribers we now subjoin: 
Batavia, M. ¥.—From Rev. James a Bolles $5, John agen, as. $10, Geo. 
- $25 600 


W. Lev, 2 '$q/ $10 - 
Buffa'o, N. Y.—Rev. Wim. Shelton, dD. D. Ay G veorge w. Webster, Esq. $10, 

W Ashes Esq. $10, 1.3} Porter, E esq. $10 - - 4000 
Detroit, Mich.—John Owen, Bs sq. $10, D, G. Jones, Esq, $10, “Dr. Z. Pitcher, 

U. 3. Army, $10, John L. ‘Taibot, Esq. $10, from Rt. Rev. 8. St. MeCos- 

kry, by an officer of the U.S. Army, $20 - - - 60 00 
Buiiaio, N. Y.—St. Paul’s church, $34 03; Unitarian ‘church, $8 55, - 42 58 
Lockport, Upper Town, N. ¥ .—Presbyterian church, . - - —_ 


“ Lower Town, N. Y.—Episcopal church = - 





§g- Notice.—Mr. C. W. James, of Cincinnati, having the accounts of the Christian 
Statesman, for the first and second years, subscribers will please settle with bim, and, 
at the same time, give noljce of their intention to continue or diecontinue—the list ha- 


ving been transferred to tfe African Repository. 





[ Josnem Eiren, Painter. | 





